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ON THE IRON ROAD. 


In all ages, men have pleased themselves by com- 
paring the works of their hands with their Maker's 
handiwork. Thus, many a long analogy has been 
drawn between a steam-engine and a man; yet 
press the analogy between the two careers—a 
man’s and an engine’s—as closely as we may, 
there always remains the vital difference that in 
the thing of man’s creation there resides no in- 
dwelling recuperative power to remedy injuries— 
in other words, there is no life. So in making 
a comparison between a railway journey and the 
journey of life, that is found to be but an im- 
perfect analogy, except in this, that the journey 
once commenced, it must, barring accidents, roll 
on to its close. 

But it is not with far-fetched, strained simili- 
tudes we are at present concerned ; the road of 
life may be an Iron Road to most of us ; we may 
fight, or disdain to fight, for the best places on 
it; we may yield precedence to age and weak- 
ness, or jostle it aside, according to our charac- 
ters ; we may lend a helping hand to the fallen, or 
turn our backs on them; but on one thing the 
student of human nature may always confidently 
rely—that on the iron road, the characteristics of 
men and women are displayed more unhesitatingly 
than in any other scene of life. Here, in a 
third-class compartment, the habitual insular 
reserve yields to the pressure of numbers, the 
warmth of contact, the irresistible expectation 
of sympathy from unknown sources. Who that 
is in the habit of travelling ‘first’ ever had his 
ears tickled by a new word, coined and passed 
current in his very presence? Yet in our be- 
loved ‘third,’ this is by no means an uncommon 
experience. Very recently, we were gratified by 
hearing a ‘woman of the people’ thus wind up 
her description of the manner in which her son 
‘Bob’ had been deluded away from the path of 
virtue. ‘He'd be all right, she concluded, ‘only 
them other boys ’coyduckses him; so his master 
sacks him, and sends he home.’ 

Bless her homely face! How we loved her 


Cy 


as she sat puckering her honest forehead, furrow 
over furrow, contemplating silently the problein 
of having the delinquent Bob at home, ‘out of 
place ;’ and longed to tell her that, all the world 
over, there were scores of Bobs in the same pre- 
dicament and from the same cause—namely, ‘ the 
‘coyducksing of them other boys,’ 

Her interlocutrice was one of that numerous 
class to whom all lugubrious details are as meat 
and drink. Her face was of the aquiline type, 
long and bony, and her talk was of deaths and 
funerals. To her the world was not so much a 
stage, as an undertaker’s establishment ; nothing 
in her friends’ lives became them like their leav- 
ing it. She was very particular in describing the 
end of one old gentleman whose fancy it was to 
be interred in a scarlet shroud, in which raiment 
he looked, she affirmed, what we should scarcely 
have anticipated, ‘real elegant.’ 

We cannot deny that the third, like other 
classes, occasionally accommodates wayfarers to . 
travel with whom, hour after hour, is not to 
tread precisely the primrose path of dalliance. 
However, as bad meats will not nourish the best 
constitution, neither will good meats digest on a 
satiated stomach; and the fact that a fellow- 
traveller is not to our liking may be due as 
much to our unseasoned palate as to his native 
idiosyncrasies. His nonsense does not happen 
to suit our nonsense—that is all, as Lamb said 
when his farce was hissed. For instance, it 
depends very much upon our mood whether we 
are irritated or amused by the slim, carefully- 
dressed gentleman who enters the compartment 
a model of propriety, and almost instantly sloughs 
the cocoon of outward self-restraint and stands 
revealed as an arch-fidget. First his overcoat | 
must be removed, folded accurately, and de- 
posited in the netting overhead ; his hat follows, 
and a travelling cap is produced. Surely, never 
before did any head-dress require so many twitch- 
ings from side to side as this cap. He seats him- 
self only to jump up again immediately, in order 
to disinter a newspaper from the pocket of the 
garment he so carefully folded a minute ago. For 
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full five minutes he is busied pressing the creases 
out of his paper, every movement covertly followed 
by the fascinated eyes of his foreboding fellow- 
travellers. At last he subsides with the columns 
before his eyes, and his credulous companions 
heave a sigh of content in concert at his relapse 
into quietude. Quietude! Not he; he has un- 
furled his banner not to study its contents, but 
merely, as it seems, to crackle and flourish it in 
the faces of his outraged neighbours ; and having 
reduced them to the very verge of a 
he proceeds to refold it with as much precision 
as if his existence depended on the accuracy with 
which corner meets corner ; and this done, he sits 
upon it, and looks round him with an innocent 
Jack-Hornerish expression of goodness and self- 
complacency on his countenance, 

To be fidgety in a theatre, a concert, or lecture- 
room, or when cruelly penned in a pew, is bad ; 
but in these places public opinion is soon brought 
to bear in a wholesome manner on the offender. If 
the irascibility of his nerves is such that he cannot 
duly control himself, he can leave, and the sooner 
the better; but here, we who are shut up with 
him are not murderers, except perhaps in inten- 
tion. We cannot band together to thrust this 
tarantula out of window; scowls are quite lost 
upon him; he has reckoned us up, and not for 
one nor for all will he put a padlock on his rest- 
less limbs and ever-wagging tongue. For all this 
while he has been darting questions, reproofs, 
demands, at his imperturbable mountain of a 
wife, who, by the happy law of contrast, has 
scarcely moved a finger or an eyelid since she 
entered the carriage with him. She is the light- 
ning conductor round which the lambent flame 
of his ubiquitous restlessness plays harmlessly. 
Presently, a meal, that ought to have amused 
this spendthrift of his diversions for at least 
twenty minutes, is despatched in less than ten, 
and is succeeded by a raging thirst which he has 
no means of allaying. Long before we reach 
a station, he has risen and clutched the door 
handle: that he reaches the platform on his 
feet instead of his head, is due to his executing 
a staggering pas seul, so fantastic that even his 
phlegmatic wife sanctions our unanimous titter 
with a slow smile. Yet he has his good points ; 
for a porter appears almost immediately bearing 
fruit and milk offerings for the lady, who absorbs 
them with a deliberate ruminating satisfaction 
that is highly edifying; and which lasts un- 
impaired during the remainder of their stay with 
us, and is visible on her countenance as she 
follows her husband slowly up the platform, he 
gesticulating like a semaphore to a distant and 
undiscerning cabman. 

Not so irritating, if certainly not so amusing, 
is the portly gentleman, in shining black eae 
cloth, who deposits and retains between his feet 
a patent-leather valise, as portly, as shining, as 
black, and in as good condition as himself. What- 
ever else this traveller may be, he is quite at 
home. If he had Homa | the whole compart- 
ment, and the rest of us were occupying our seats 
on his sufferance, he could not be more so. 
Wholly regardless of the crushed-up little widow 
facing him, he spreads his legs on either side of 
his pet portmanteau, solicitous of its safety, and 
quite unconscious that by the mere impact of 


his massive shoulder he has pinned the gaunt 
lad beside him to the back of the carriage, 
Evidently, he is one of Jael’s guests, accustomed 
to eat butter from a lordly dish. Every fold of 
his balloon cheeks, every crease of his redoubled 
chins, every furrow of his fleshy forehead, tells 
of unchecked appetite, unopposed arrogance. His 
neighbours are no more to = than the chance 
flies that settle near it are to the black valise, 
A planet-man without apprehensiveness, and 
without curiosity. 

He retained the Jovian calm of his demeanour 
unimpaired when a lady bustled hastily into the 
carriage, uttering the ominous words, ‘I don’t 
wish to be fussy ; I hate a fuss; but is this the 
train for Z——? The question was put tenta- 
tively and collectively. With the good-nature 
characteristic of third-class passengers, two or 
three volunteered to give her information. From 
these she selected a sad-eyed gentleman sitting 
opposite to her, who, by replying to some two 
or three and thirty interrogatories, eventually 
succeeded in convincing her that Z—— was a 
terminus, beyond which she could not conven- 
iently be carried by the most maliciously con- 
spiring of companies. Having arrived at this 
consoling conviction, she proceeded to rearrange 
her bags, baskets, and other feminine accoutre- 
ments ; on which, a heavy, lumpish-looking lad 
who accompanied her, having made a sheepish 
attempt to assist her, was rewarded with a, ‘ Don’t 
dash! Edwin; I’m far too tired for dashing!’ 
Nevertheless, she, who could not endure Edwin’s 
‘dash,’ made, immediately we arrived at a station, 
a dart for the window, and having secured a 
porter, promptly put him through his facings in 
a series of questions almost identical with those 
wherewith she had plied her opposite neighbour, 
Just as the train was moving on, a newspaper 
lad thrust an illustrated ‘daily’ into the car- 
riage window and yelled interrogatively, ‘“ Funny 
Folks?”’? We were by no means surprised to 
hear the sad-eyed gentleman opposite murmur 
in response, ‘ Yes—very.’ 

Once, and once only, in the course of a long 
journey, was this irrepressible dame in any degree 
abashed. It was in this wise. It so happened 
that the tickets for Z—— are collected at X——, 
two stations earlier on the line than that famous 
terminus. Moreover, it chanced that on this oc- 
casion the ticket-collector had had his humour 
crossed by the boisterous behaviour of some 
college lads in an adjoining compartment. These, 
returning happy and glorious from some local 
cricket match, had been exercising their victorious 
lungs on the popular ditties of the day ever since 
they had come on board, And the collector’s 
demand for their tickets—safely ensconced in the 
pocket of a master in a distant carriage—only 
met with redoubled shouts and some mild chaffing 
in reply. As he banged the door of their com- 
partment and wrenched ours open, he snarled out, 
‘I know what they teaches at your college—they 
teaches Ignorance !’—a sally only received with a 
roar of applause from the lads, This sardonic 
official was consequently not in the humour to 
be questioned with impunity, and to our lady’s 
suspicious query, ‘This is not Z——? he only 
repeated surlily, ‘This is not Z——.’ 


Z—— ?’ she continued hardily, 


‘There is another station between here and | 
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‘There is another station between here and 
Z—,, was stubbornly reiterated. 

‘And ye you take the tickets here?’ she 
demanded, 

‘And yet we take the tickets here,’ he echoed, 
with such bitter intensity of emphasis, that the 
poor lady sank back with actually something like 
a blush upon her cheek. 

That travelling dissipates prejudices is an old 
saying ; that it teaches us what books or pedants 
never can—namely, that useful science, know- 
ledge of the world, is more certain; if it disci- 
plines us into bearing our own grievances rather 
than trespass on the comfort or convenience of a 
—temporary—neighbour, it does us a greater 
service than merely carrying us where we wish 


to go. 

in conclusion, we will briefly narrate a little 
incident that happened, years ago, upon the iron 
road, to show that not only may prejudices be 
dissipated in travelling, but that friendships may 
be founded under the most unlikely circumstances, 
and in spite of prejudices the most obnoxious. 
Some of our readers may remember the murder, in 
a first-class compartment, of the unfortunate Mr 
Briggs by the German Miller. A wave of tragic 
horror passed over all respectable travellers in or 
near London, and, it is said, greatly lessened the 
numbers of the first-class ticket-holders. How- 
ever that may be, it happened that a Mr Wilson 
took his seat in a first-class compartment at 
Cannon Street Station on the afternoon of the 
day succeeding that terrible crime. The friend 
who saw him off remarked on his having the 
compartment to himself, adding that he was not 
likely to be troubled with company on account of 
yesterday’s catastrophe. Accordingly, the pause 
at London Bridge had been made without any 
one entering Mr Wilson’s carriage, and the train 
was in motion again, when the door flew open, 
and a man rushed in, and was flung into a seat 
by the starting of the engine. Much wrapped up, 
with his hat crushed down over his eonlaad. his 
height and appearance at once suggested to Mr 
Wilson that e was shut in with Miiller himself. 
The resolute mouth and pointed chin—the only 
features distinctly visible—tallied with the de- 
scriptions of the murderer, of which Mr Wilson’s 
mind was full. From behind the shelter of the 
‘Times’ newspaper he continued to observe the 
newcomer and to compare item by item his —- 
ance with the description in the columns before 
him. Ever and anon, while so engaged, his eyes 
met the wavering glances of the stranger, full of 
ominous meaning—so it seemed to him—and 
when he rose, unbuttoned his overcoat, and con- 
sulted a handsome gold watch with pendent seals, 
Mr Wilson thought he saw before his eyes the 
very property of the unhappy Mr Briggs. Reason 
is a light rider, and easily tows when Imagina- 
tion runs away with it, and fear, though it may 
brace for a moment the sinews of the body, relaxes 
those of the mind ; so, when the stranger moved 
along the carriage, seated himself opposite Mr 
Wilson, and asked, in a hesitating guttural voice 
—in every tone of which Mr Wilson heard the 
accent of the Teuton—if ‘they were not timed to 
run thirty minutes without stopping?’ Mr Wilson 
could only nod—his tongue dans to the roof 
of his mouth, and his eyes could not withdraw 
their gaze from the fiery orbs opposite. 


While the two men sat thus, glaring at each 
other, the train dashed with a prolonged scream 
into the S—— tunnel, and the carriage was 
instantly in total darkness, At that moment Mr 
Wilson’s wrists were seized with a grasp of iron. 
Deprived of the power of resistance, he sat pre- 
paring himself for the death-struggle as best he 
might, his hands held as in a vice, his eyes strain- 
ing through the darkness, a cold sweat oozing at 
every pore. As he sat thus, it flashed into his 
mind that his assailant would probably wait for 
a glimmer of light before aiming his death-blow. 
As he thought this, they were out into the day- 
light, glaring at each other and gasping. Then 

r Wilson felt his enemy’s hands relax, and 
heard him say in an interrupted voice: ‘I beg 
your pardon ; I’m afraid I’ve startled you. The 
fact is—the plain truth—I didn’t like your looks, 
and the way you hid your face behind that paper 
and watched me. I suppose my mind is full of 
this horrible murder, r see now I was mistaken, 
But—pardon me; I really began to think you 
might be—Miiller !’ 

With a half-hysterical laugh, Mr Wilson re- 
— ‘And I’ve been in an awful funk, for 
that’s just who I thought you were !’ 

In this instance, prejudice yielded to the know- 
ledge gained by travel; for before they reached 
M—, the seeds of a friendship, still flourishing, 
were sown in the minds of these two wayfarers 
on the Iron Road. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER XXVI.—THE GREAT COTTON GAME. 


Bur while affairs in London thus moved smoothly 
and with a comfortable lack of interest, matters 
in Lancashire were excited to a degree which 
presently wrought great consequences on all con- 
cerned in this history. George Suffield, even 
during his weeks of sailing to and fro to the Isle 
of Man, had committed himself seriously to specu- 
lation in cotton, Before the holiday season, he 
had had several successful deals through Tanderjee 
and Gorgonio ; but their success had been quite 
eclipsed by that ventured on—and noted in a 
former chapter—by the advice of Gorgonio. His 
speculation in Septembers enriched him in a 
very few days by about two thousand om : he 
bought—through Gorgonio—at 54 (that is, = 
per pound)—and sold again within a fortnight 
at 


Thus elated and made confident, before even 
the end of August he began to buy largely 
of Octobers and Novembers—still through Gor- 
onio—with the intention of holding; for Mr 
orgonio’s longing for a ‘corner’ in cotton had 
not been uttered in inattentive ears. The truth 
is, George had caught the fever of speculation, 
and caught it badly; besides the attractive feel- 
ings of danger and excitement, it created dreams 
of vast wealth to be realised in a few months, 
visions of ease and luxury, love and idleness, 
with the one adorable woman of the world sitting 
queen of all, That Isabel was always first in 
his thoughts, that all his design was for her 
ultimate adornment and delectation, redeems 
George’s aberration into this doubtful course from 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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the suspicion of sordidness and vulgarity. He 
was the kind of lover who is not demonstrative 
in word or gesture, but who expresses himself in 
gifts ; and his designs for gifts were magnificent, 
though they were not love. The methods, how- 
ever, by which he was led on and tempted to 
arrive at the fulfilment of his designs—and the 
toils in which he became snared—are of such 
prodigious moment that they must be dealt 
with fully by themselves, But first it is neces- 
oi to relate one or two matters connected there- 
with. 

Daniel Trichinopoly had been so affected and 
scared by the dumb, death-bed confidences of his 
late master, that he had determined (almost) to 
forswear Tanderjee and Gorgonio, and with the 
tolerable wealth which the Sahib Raynor had con- 
ferred on him—the gratuity of fifty pounds and 
the legacy of fifty pounds more—to return over 
sea to his native place. But his new master had 
received him back with such signal favour, 
and had so loudly opposed his expressed desire 
that he might ‘go away,’ that he remained. It 
was inevitable that Daniel, having thus far 
yielded to temptation, should return to Tanderjee, 
and that Tanderjee should remind him with tears 
of the ‘beautiful’ tricks they had intended to 
play together—with the result that the impres- 
sion of the Sahib Raynor’s death-bed became 
fainter and fainter, and that the last case of 
Daniel was worse than his first. 

Precious time had been lost, and Daniel 
became angrily impatient to attain his ends. 
The most pressing and important of these was 
not only to become acquainted with the new 
Suffield machinery, but to get at the plans of 
it, of which Daniel was prepared to make ‘ tracing 
copies’ But he could do nothing for fear of 
‘the old Guru’ He had discovered that the 
Tame Philosopher now frequented nightly that 
part of the clough about the counting-house, 
and he was certain that he was on the watch. 

He dropped this and that tale—not altogether 
untrue—into the ‘respectable Mister George’s’ 
mei ear of the opprobrious things the Guru 
iad said, or was reported to have said, con- 
cerning his ‘dear master,’ so that the Tame Phil- 
osopher was asked to dinner no more, and Mr 
George when he met him passed him with the 
merest word, cold and curt; and, last of all, he 
told the ‘respectable Mister George’ that he had 
caught the Guru on a certain occasion when he 
had come up to the hall to interview Mr George, 
listening at the library door when he (Mr George) 
and Mr Gorgonio were talking of cotton and of 
‘corners. After that, Mr George refused to see 
the Tame Philosopher. But he was scarcely 
prepared for the immediate, and still less for a 
consequent, result. The immediate result was 
the Tame Philosopher’s migration to London, 
which was brought about by his writing a letter 
to the elder Mr Suffield of such a nature that the 
latter felt bound to invite the Philosopher to 
London. He needed a Secretary: every public 
man should have a Secretary ; he would invite 
his old friend to be his Secretary ; and his old 
friend would aid him in the invention and the 
writing of those speeches on great questions 
which his wife so longed that he should 
deliver. 

Thus it came about that in less than a week 


o— 


after Suffield had received the above letter, the 
Tame Philosopher left Lancashire and estab. 
lished himself as Secretary in Rutland Gate, 
with a lodging in the Brompton Road. Then 
came the subsequent result, unlooked for by Mr 
George. 

The Tame Philosopher lost no time in look- 
ing up his ‘young friend’ Mr Alan Ainsworth ; 
for he considered that—besides being Secretar 
to a politician, and partly on that account— 
he was eminently fitted to utter opinions on 
public questions, and that his eloquent. style 
was certain to fascinate the London people and 
to bring himself the reputation and content for 
which his soul did pine. 

One evening, therefore, when Ainsworth was 
rumpling his hair and tugging his moustache 
over his work, the Philosopher was unexpectedly 
ushered in. 

‘You are busy, my dear young friend,’ said 
he, sitting down. ‘It is well to be busy, but 
not too busy. I would adapt Solomon’s maxim 
and say, “ Be not busy overmuch.”’ 

‘Yes; I am rather busy,’ said Ainsworth, 
tapping his teeth with the handle of his pen: 
he found, presently, that he might lay his pen 
down, for the Philosopher had come to stay. 

That was the Pailecrshars opportunity, and, 
after a complimentary remark or two concern- 
ing the quality, in his estimation, of Ainsworth’s 
work, he launched his proposal. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that I have what 
should a fruitful idea, and I am willing to 
offer it to you for the benefit of your paper. 
I shall write a weekly article—I think the form 
of a letter would be best—giving my opinion 
of the world to the world—what I think of its 
silliness, its folly, its chicanery, and its villain 
I am now in the very midst of things political 
and I have sounded to the bottom the working 
of Lancashire industry and understand all its 
villainies.’ 

‘What, by the way,’ asked Ainsworth, with 
some hope of diverting or defeating the Philoso- 
pher’s evident intention of asking employment 
from him, ‘has become of my pet villain, Daniel 
Trichinopoly 

‘Oh, said the Philosopher, ‘Daniel seems to 
be very well, and is certainly flourishing exceed- 
ingly under the egis of the house of Suffield. 
How exactly he is occupied I do not know; 
but he is deep in the confidence ot Mr Suffield 
the younger, and he seems to have great influ- 
ence over him. I may say, without prejudice to 
humanity in general, or to the race to which he 
belongs in particular, that I do not like Daniel, 
or trust him. He appears to be a child of 
light ; but in reality, I fear, he is a creature of 
darkness: he has a notorious devil in his eye, 
and I doubt his end will not be peace with 
honour.’ 

‘Do you think,’ said Ainsworth, remembering 
his experience of Daniel in the opium den, 
‘that he is engaged in some villainy ?’ 

‘That? answered the Philosopher, ‘I would 
not venture to say. But he is prodigiously 
interested in cotton, like his master; and there 
is room in that for plenty of villainy. And, 
talking of cotton, my dear young friend, I 
would like to write for you an article on 
“corners” in cotton.’ 
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‘What exactly is a cotton “corner?”’ asked 
Ainsworth. ; 

‘Well, my dear young sir, I’ll explain b 
analogy. In Egypt in the olden days Josep 
made a “corner” in grain: he bought up all 
the grain he could lay hands on and held it till 
people had to go to him and buy at whatever 
price he chose to sell. That was a_ notable 
“ corner.”’ 

‘Well, said Ainsworth, ‘write your article, 
and I’ll submit it.’ 

The end was that the Tame Philosopher wrote 
his article on cotton ‘corners, wrote it, more- 
over, as one who had special knowledge of the 
subject, wrote it with particular mention of a 
‘corner’ that was imminent in Lancashire, in 
which certain foreigners of Levantine and Indian 
origin would probably be found concerned. 
And the article was published and widely quoted 
and commented on (in Liverpool especially) ; 
and it was read by—among others—the elder 
Suffield, who wrote straightway to his son, and 
put such questions as these: Do you know any- 
thing from hearsay of this ‘corner?’ Have you 
made any provision of stock against it? And, 
do you think it likely that your ugly foreign 
broker—Levantine or something—whom we met 
that day in the Isle of Man, has anything to do 
with it 

George Suffield was angry and alarmed. He 
was angry because he knew—-for his father told 
him—that M‘Fie had written the article; and 
he thought that M‘Fie knew far more than he 
possibly could know, that being a philosopher, 
metaphysical, prying, secretive, and crafty, he 
had argued out a conclusion, which in truth, like 
many a philosopher, he had only blundered on. 
And he was alarmed, because he feared that the 
incipient ‘corner’ might be spoiled by the shy- 
ness of operators on ’Change, and that his own 
design might be ruined and his father somehow 
might learn the whole business. He therefore 
wrote to Mr Gorgonio advising great caution in 
buying up ‘futures’—though he would suggest 
not so much that he should restrict purchases 
as ‘spread them out small among a great many 
people’—and declaring that it would be better 
thenceforward that he should not be publicly 
seen with Gorgonio, but that communications 
between them should be by letter, or through Mr 
Tanderjee or Daniel Trichinopoly. Nevertheless, 
one final confidential interview he thought they 
might have, to settle an important point: ‘Shall 
we continue to think of a corner, or shall we 
not?’ and he begged Mr Gorgonio to come on a 
certain evening to dinner to meet Mr Tanderjee 
and to stay the night. 

On a certain evening, then, the three sat at 
dinner in Holdsworth Hall, and gradually grew 
more flushed and gay with the excellent meats 
and drinks that were set before them. Daniel 
waited upon them, and as he moved with soft 
self-possession and an easy smile behind their 
chairs, and as they ate and drank and talked, 
it really seemed as if Daniel were the only person 
there, and the others were puppets which he 
cleverly manipulated. And this was the con- 
versation of moment in which Daniel seemed 
especially concerned. 

‘We have done a good deal of business together, 


Mr Gorgonio,’ said George expansively, ‘and you 


have never led me wrong: not once have I lost 
a farthing through you; not only have I lost 
nothing, but I have made a good deal. I take 
this opportunity, Gorgonio, of acknowledging 
it. 


George put his hand to his glass ; Daniel noise- 
lessly approached and filled it, and then filled 
that of Gorgonio, and the two puppets bowed to 
each other, and Gorgonio murmured, ‘A vot’ 
santé’—-and Daniel smiled his approval as they 
both raised their glass and drank. 

‘I think,’ said Gorgonio with a smile, ‘we quite 
understand each other.—What, Mr Suffiel’, is 
your opinion of the present state of the cotton 
market? Ha, ha!’ 

‘We stand pretty well—don’t we? We hold 
contracts for eighty thousand bales of the Decem- 
ber-January deliveries—do we not? 

‘Contracts, Mr Suffiel’, for ninety thousand 
December-Januaries !’ exclaimed Gorgonio, ‘I 
bought ten thousand more to-day! Now see 
here, Mr Suffie?! Mark my word! Nota single 
one bale will be tendered in December! Be- 
cause why, Mr Suffiel’? Because, sir, we are in 
November, and there is no more than ninet: 
thousand bales in the whole city, and the stoc 
will be not much more in December, because not 
so much cotton will come in as people expect— 
I have show you the American crop is shorter 
than they think—and we keep our advantage by 
buying. If on the 31st of December there is 
no more than one hundred thousand bales in 
Liverpool, and we hold contracts for ninety 
thousand still, then, Mr Suffiel’, we control the 
market !’ 

‘I want to do more than control the market,’ 
answered George, expanding his chest: ‘1 want 
to rule it.’ 

‘Go on with corner? Ah, if you do that!’ 
exclaimed Gorgonio. ‘Ah!’ he sighed, and his 
eye flashed. And Tanderjee murmured ‘Ah!’ 
and his eye flashed behind his spectacles; but 
Daniel behind them all only smiled with superior 
benignity like a bronze Buddha. 

Then there was evidently a breathless moment 
for the three Asiatics—the two puppets and the 
other, who for the nonce forgot his part of mani- 
pulator—until George resumed the conversation, 
with trade technicalities interspersed that would 
not be likely to interest the reader. Then George 
pushed hese his chair preparatory to departing 
into the billiard-room. 

* When they had spent some considerable time 
in the billiard-room, Tanderjee departed to catch 
his last train for home, and in a little while 
George and his remaining guest went to bed. 
Then—again a little while—and the house 
appeared all quiet and dark. To make sure that 
all was quiet when all was dark, a dark figure, 
darker and more substantial than the darkness, 
with no gleam of white anywhere about it, 
neither on face nor hands, _ softly along the 
upper corridor and listened at this door and at 
that. As the figure turned away from the second 
door, a board creaked dully beneath its tread and 
beneath the carpet, as if the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father were in ‘the cellarage’ and fumbling to 
get out. But the figure went on softly—on and 
down the wide stairs to the hall and to the hall 
door. By the time the bolts and chains of the 
door had been carefully undone, another dark 
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figure, but with touches of lighter colour about 
face and hands, appeared softly at the top of the 
stairs and leaned over. As soon as the door was 
unfastened and the first figure had passed softly 
out, softly latching the door, the second figure 
sped swiftly and softly down the stairs, found the 
latch of the door, and slipped carefully out after 
the first. 

The first figure was Daniel Trichinopoly. He 
had private business on hand that night, and 
privately he was setting about it. He had not 
yet discovered where the plans of the new ma- 
chinery were kept, and every day that passed 
made the necessity for their speedy discovery 
more and more insistent. In the second figure it 
would not have been difficult to recognise the 
ugly Gorgonio. And the first sped on through the 
thick November night, and the second had great 
trouble to follow near enough and yet far enough 
off—over the sodden grass of the park, across the 
fence into the clough, over the brook by the 
little rustic bridge—that was rather difficult for 
Gorgonio, without incurring the risk of bein: 
seen, but he achieved it on his stomach—an 
along the further bank of the stream toa hole! 
—merely a hole in the side of the clough, like 


‘a rabbit’s burrow enlarged, almost hidden by a 


bush and almost blocked by a large stone! To 
Gorgonio’s amazement, Daniel quickly stripped 
himself to his under garments, laid himself down, 
and crept into the hole! Gorgonio sat down on 
the stone by the hole to wait for Daniel’s return, 
and to meditate on the possible purpose of 
Daniel’s burrowing. 

‘He do not visit his native home that way,’ 
he murmured to himself. ‘No, no; the way is 
too long and too war-rm! Ho, ho!’ and he 
chuckled at the grimness of his joke. ‘But 
where goes he, the dear Daniel? It is neeessary 
he go somewhere, and for something. Lofe? 
No, not Daniel. Money? Eh? Something— 
something in a house: there is no money in this 
English ground. Ah, and we know in our East 
—do we not, Daniel ?—that way of digging hole 
to enter house! Now where is a house ? 

He rose from the stone and explored a few 
paces in the direction in which the hole seemed 
to run, and peered through the darkness a few 
pe farther still, He thought he saw a wall. 

e pushed a little nearer, and made out a small 
building of two storeys, whose outward wall was 
apparently part of the circumambient wall of 
the Suffield works. 

‘Ah, yes,’ said he to himself. ‘Here is some- 
thing; and certainly here must be something 
inside. Windows strong and barred like prison ; 
and chevaux de frise on walls. Certainly there is 
something inside.’ 

But lest Daniel should have slipped out of the 
hole, Gorgonio returned. Daniel’s clothes were 
still there, so he sat upon the stone at the 
entrance, with his eye upon the building which 
he had discovered. When he had sat some time 
and was becoming cold, he was certain that he 
saw a light flash in a window of the building. 
He jumped up. 

‘Ah, the dear Daniel! He must be there! 
Now I will have laugh to myself! Now I will 
scare him; now I will frighten him! Oh, 
ho, ho! How he will be frighten, the dear 
Daniel !’ 


He ran along to the building, threw pebbles 
and dirt at the windows, and shouted ina gruff 
voice: ‘Ho, ho! I saw you! Come out, sir! 
Come out!’ and then ran back to the hole and 
laid himself on the stone with his face ready to 
put against the opening. When he heard a 
rumbling and heavy breathing, he prepared, and 
when Daniel’s head appeared from the hole he 
faced it, and said : ‘How do you do?’ 

(To be continued.) 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 


TxHovGH the lower slopes of the Lebanon are well 
known to the European inhabitants of Syria, 
who make these hills their summer resort, the 
upper ranges, clad in eternal snow, remain com- 
paratively unexplored. When travellers invade 
the heights, the magnet which draws them 
thither is ‘The Cedars ;’ and they have little idea 
that they are entering a region fraught with 
historic and romantic interest, and whose scenery, 
in grandeur and in varied effects, equals that of 
the Alps. One might spend several weeks among 
these hills and valleys, and yet leave much that 
is beautiful unseen. 

We, unfortunately, had only four days at our 
disposal ; the time assigned for our tour in Pales- 
tine was almost at an end, and we were on our 
way to Beyrout to join the steamer for Athens. 
We had started from England towards the close 
of March, and landing at Jaffa on the 11th of 
April, had resigned ourselves to the care of 
Bernhardt Heilpern, Messrs Cook’s chief drago- 
man. Under his guidance we journeyed north 
through Bethel, Samaria, and Nazareth ; then east 
to Damascus; and then northward again to the 
magnificent ruins of Baalbek, and we determined 
that, if possible, we would go to Beyrout vid the 
Cedars of Lebanon. 

There is a certain charm in getting quite off 
the beaten track, and in accomplishing some- 
thing that others leave undone; so that, though 
all through the tour the Ultima Thule of our 
ambition had been Lebanon and the Cedars, the 
desire to see them increased when Bernhardt 
told us that few travellers found it possible to 
cross the highest range, where the Cedars are 
situated, the paths being impassable from the 
snow until late in the spring. 

On the 12th of May, an intensely cold morning, 
we left Baalbek ; and as we rode across the plain, 
the blasts from the snow-covered mountains 
became more and more bitter, till, when camping 
at Ain-ata, we were glad to sit round a cainp- 
fire, though even then, while our faces were 
roasted, our backs were frozen. To add to the 
discomfort, a sudden gust blew down tent after 
tent, discovering the occupants sitting among the 
ruins—that is, their beds and baggage. The 
effect was ludicrous; and shouts of laughter 
greeted each unfortunate individual who was 
added to the number of the tentless. But we 
soon became grave on finding that all attempts 
to put up the tents were ineffectual, and that if 
the hurricane continued, we should be obliged 
to seek shelter in the village huts. A descrip- 
tion of these huts will enable the reader to realise 
the situation. Imagine a low square hut built 
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of earth baked hard by the sun, with a roof of 
branches held together by mud; a hole at one 
side answers the triple purpose of door, window, 
and ventilation ; the interior is divided into two 
rooms, in which the only furniture is a few 
cooking utensils; these rooms being occupied by 
the entire family, among whom are numbered 
the donkey and the pany With one voice we 
exclaimed : ‘We will rather sleep in the open air 
than enter one of those filthy places.’ Fortu- 
nately, however, the wind abated as suddenly as 
it had risen, and we were able to use our tents. 

The villagers, on finding that it was our inten- 
tion to cross the mountains, did their best to 
dissuade us, telling us that there had been a fresh 
fall of snow that morning, and that it was too 
deep for the horses to go through. But Bern- 
hardt, steadfastly ignoring these remarks, engaged 
two sheikhs as guides, and twenty-one men to 
lead the horses and mules, as there was no trace 
of a path. We were a goodly procession as we 
aeated from the camp to climb the glittering 
wall of snow which rose before us, There were 
eleven of us mounted on horses; then came the 
baggage mules, twenty-one in number, and fol- 
lowing these, several horses and donkeys carrying 
food for our animals. Our party was a mixture 
of the picturesque and the ridiculous, and the 
Europeans suffered from being in close contrast 
with the Orientals—we were ridiculous, and the 
Syrians picturesque. 

We thoroughly enjoyed the ride up the steep 
side of the mountain; and our wonder and 
interest were awakened by the clever way our 
horses picked their path, rarely making a false 
step, though the going was extremely bad. Sud- 
denly we came to a snow-drift, and the foremost 
horse went in up to the girths. 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Bernhardt, 
‘you will please to dismount, and the guides will 
carry you. 

To this, though the gentlemen objected, the 
ladies agreed. 

After a consultation, Mrs V—— started in 
‘sedan-chair’ fashion, but she was soon deposited 
in the snow, the men not understanding that 
mode of carrying. The experiment was repeated, 
but with the same result; and then Mrs \ i 
objecting to being made a laughing-stock, refused 
to be carried any farther, and walked the rest 
of the way. 

Then I tried; but, taking Bernhardt’s advice, 
I climbed on to the man’s back, as to this way 
of carrying burdens he was accustomed. I am 
about five feet one, and as broad as I am long ; 
the man was about my height, but slight, and 
therefore I was not surprised to find, after a few 
steps, myself buried in the snow, with the man 
buried beneath me. He picked up both himself 
and me ; and on we went, only to fall again amid 
the laughter of the others, A third time he 
tried, but with no better success; and then I 
followed my friend’s example, and walked, as 
I did not wish to be summoned by the ‘Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, one 
of our party being President of the Society in his 
particular town. 

When all had passed safely through, we 
mounted our horses and rode on. Just before 
reaching the crest of the mountain, we turned 
to look our last on the ‘Holy Land.’ Stretched 


at our feet lay the plain of Buka’a; across it, 
miles away, the ruins of Baalbek could just be dis- 
tinguished ; in the far distance were the snow- 
- slopes of Hermon glittering in the sun- 
shine. 

We passed over the ridge, and stood entranced 
by the magnificence of the view which met our 
aze. To the right and left stretched the curving 
ines of snow-capped mountains, until, in the 
far distance, they were scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the masses of cloud; and at the 
edge of the snow-line, apparently a few hundred 
feet below, a dark cluster of trees was visible. 

‘Look—there are the Cedars !’ 

‘Those the Cedars!’ we said, disappointed ; 
having pictured to ourselves giants of the | 
forest. 

‘They are not the dwarfs they appear to be; 
remember, they are two thousand feet below us,’ 
said Bernhardt ; and his estimate was right, for 
it took us an hour and a half to reach them. 

We stood for some time gazing at the inde- 
scribable beauty of a panorama in which nature 
revealed herself under many aspects. On the 
heights, winter reigned supreme; the snow lay 
thick on the ground, and there was no sign of 
vegetation. Lower down, the earth, bare and 
brown, was strewn with rocks and stones hurled 
down by the winter’s storms ; and deep blue lines 
marked out the course of ravines and gullies ; 
lower still, Spring had begun her gentle sway, 
and the landscape was clothed with tender 
green, which, as the gaze travelled downwards, 
gradually deepened and became richer, until the 
full glory of summer was attained. In the far 
distance, ten thousand feet below, +! the blue 
Mediterranean, separated from the land by a 
strip of golden sand ; and to the left, where the 
mountains met the sea, was a small cluster of 
houses, which we were told was Beyrout—and 
we rejoiced to know that through this glorious 
scenery we were to take our four days’ ride. 

Time being precious, we could not afford to 
linger, and so followed the winding downward 
path as quickly as its roughness would allow, 
and were glad to dismount and rest under the 
shadow of the Cedars of Lebanon. From the 
mossy ground, starred with forget-me-nots and 
anemones, rose the massive red stems, with their 
spreading branches bending under a burden of 
freshly-fallen snow; shafts of sunlight falling 
across the boughs and lighting up the darkness 
of the grove, 

There is a great deal of romantic interest 
attached to these trees. One has heard of them 
from childhood, and has pictured to one’s self 
trees of more than ordinary beauty, and of an 
exceptional fragrance. These ideas probably arise 
from knowing that Solomon considered no other 
wood worthy of being used in the adornment of 
the Temple, and that Tiglath-Pileser, having con- 
quered Carchemish, came hither for the express 
purpose of carrying away a goodly number of 
these forest treasures to beautify his palaces. 

It is probable that at a very distant date the 
slopes of Lebanon were clothed with forest ; but 
from time to time so many trees have been cut 
down by the Syrians themselves, as well as by 
their conquerors, that at the present day they 
exist only in small isolated groves. The most 
extensive of these, known to us as ‘The Cedars 
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of Lebanon,’ is called by the Syrians ‘The Grove 
of the Lord,’ and in it there are three hundred 
and ninety-three trees ; of these, only twelve are 
of any great size, and they have received the name 
of ‘The Twelve Apostles,’ from a tradition that 
Christ once visited this spot with his apostles, 
who planted their staves, which grew into these 
goodly Cedars. The Maronite Patriarch claims 
the grove as his especial property, and allows no 
one to cut down or to harm the trees. 

I can scarcely describe that afternoon’s ride, 
which was an almost unbroken succession of 
wonders. Wild and grand, the scenery varied 
with each turn of the path: we rode on the 
verge of precipices, down narrow defiles, through 
streams, and over rocks, across which one would 
have thought it impossible for a horse to go; but 
ours picked their way so steadily that we could 
give all our attention to our magnificent sur- 
roundings. Our route lay through several villages, 
and one of these I especially remember. Built 
on the side of a ravine, so steep was the slope, 
that the flat-roofed stone houses looked like a 
succession of steps, the upper storey of one being 
on a level with the ground-floor of the one above. 
Here the women wore the head-dress peculiar to 
the Maronites—a flowing white veil, surmounted 
by an inverted silver bowl, which is handed 
down from mother to daughter, and carefully 
guarded as an heirloom. The people crowded 
out to see us pass, and broke from the apple-trees 
blossom-laden branches, and gave them to us. 

That night we camped at the edge of a ravine, 
opposite to Hazrun, another Maronite town, and 
during the evening the sheik paid us a visit 
and smoked a friendly pipe. Ina truly Eastern 
fashion, he placed all his possessions at our dis- 
posal, and offered to send his men to guard the 
camp. This we refused, our own servants* being 
sufficient protection. 

The start next morning was not made so early 
as usual, as some of the party wished to return 
the sheik’s visit. They passed round the head 
of the ravine to Hazrun, and made their way 
to the sheik’s house, where he received them in 
a friendly manner and introduced them to his 
wife and son. I did not go, but instead, remained 
at the edge of the gorge and watched the ever- 
varying scene. As the sun rose, the shadows 
disappeared ; the mists on the mountain’s breast 
melted into light; and the faintly-crimsoned 
clouds which guarded the heights rolling back to 
let in the morning glory, revealed range behind 
range and peak above peak. Opposite was 
a stream which seemed to leap in mad joy to 
meet its kindred waters in the gorge Gaon. 
Our domestic affairs also claimed my attention. 
Usually, the tents were taken down while we 
breakfasted ; and when we came out of the dining 
tent, the horses were ready, and we mounted 
and rode off, leaving the servants to follow when 
they had finished packing. Later on, when we 
stopped to lunch, the baggage mules passed, and 
on arriving at our halting-place, everything, in- 
cluding afternoon tea, was in readiness. Not so 
in these regions. All the guides but one had 
been sent back, and as the servants did not know 
the way, they were to accompany us. 

On that day, more grand scenery was in store 
for us, and there was a continual feast for the 
eyes. The guide lost his way, and led us by 


a path even rougher than that of the day before, 
First a snow-covered shoulder of the mountain 
had to be traversed ; then there was a long and 
precipitous descent to a desolate valley; now 
a morass was passed, now a torrent forded ; at 
one time we crossed a natural bridge, overhung 
on one side by a huge cavern, and on the other 
dropping suddenly to a deep ravine; and so 
riding onwards and downwards, we drew slow] 
nearer to our resting-place, and to the sea, still 
several thousand feet below, until a sudden turn 
of the path brought us to the village of El 
Mnetira, and in full view of the most magnifi- 
cent waterfall of the Lebanon, the Fountain of 
Afka. 

We rode over the bridge to the other side of the 
river, and passed the evening on the river’s bank, 
amid a scene of entrancing beauty. Above, from 
a limestone precipice, rushed the Fountain of 
Afka, dashing in three wild leaps from the cave 
to the river Adonis below, its dark waters trans- 
formed in the brilliant moonlight to a glittering 
fall of silver. High wp in the face of the cliffs, 
lights were seen moving to and fro; and on 
inquiring, we found that there were passages 
in the rocks, and that the shepherds, who used 
these passages for housing their flocks, were 

assing up and down to see that all was well. 
We had time to call to mind the legend of Venus 
and Adonis, which tradition assigns to this spot ; 
close by are the ruins of a temple of Venus; and 
it was here that the maidens of Lebanon came 
once a year to chant a lament for Adonis: ‘I 
mourn Adonis—the beautiful Adonis is dead. 

On the third day we gradually left the wildness, 
to which we had become accustomed, and our 
way lay by fields of springing corn, past terraces 
of apple and mulberry trees, until we entered a 
valley piled throughout its entire length with 
extraordinary masses of limestone rock. These 
rocks, whose softer parts have been worn away 
by the action of many storms, have formed them- 
selves into grotesque groups, and in some cases 
with so near a resemblance to a town, that, 
until we were close to them, we were under the 
impression that we were ees an inhabited 
and fortified place, with battlements and towers 
standing clearly out against the sky. 

That night we camped at Ajeltun, This last 
night in tents was destined to be exceedingly un- 
comfortable, for, shortly after we had retired, the 
wind suddenly rose and threatened to overturn 
the tents; and the men were kept hard at work 
throughout the night hammering in the tent-pegs 
and piling stones on the ropes to keep them taut, 
and the continual hammering effectually kept 
us awake. 

The next morning we mounted our horses for 
the last time, and rode slowly down the paved 
steps of the old Roman road. At every turn 
vegetation became more and more luxuriant ; the 
ground was carpeted with flowers, and on all 
sides rose groves of orange and mulberry trees. 
We passed many a prosperous town, with its 
white churches and convents standing out against 
a background of pines ; its large house, belonging 
to the sheik, surrounded by the dwellings of his 
dependents ; and always we descended by precipl- 
tous paths, until at last we reached the foot of 
the hill from which flows the ‘ Fog River.’ 

Having passed beneath rocks inscribed with the 
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names of Assyrian and Roman emperors, and 
under the old Roman aqueduct, with piers cur- 
tained by tall grasses, and arches fringed with 
maiden-hair fern, we turned the corner, and came 
upon this inscription, printed in large letters, on 
the cliff: ‘London Waterworks Company ;’ and 
then we realised that we had left the romantic 
and returned to the commonplace. A few hours’ 
ride, first along the level sands, and then on the 
Damascus highway, brought us to Beyrout, where 
we dismounted at the ‘Belle Vue Hotel, and 
resigning our steeds into the hands of their 
attendants, realised with regret that our four 
days’ ride in the Lebanon had become a thing 
of the past. 


THE SACRED BEETLE. 
CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


Tue next day, the little pleasure party had 
broken up. I need scarcely remark, by the way, 
that Mr Cotton, with praiseworthy honesty, but 
considerable trepidation lest his temporary appro- 
priation of the Doctor’s scarab should have been 
discovered, had, unobserved, replaced the ‘nasty, 
stinkin’ bug’ in the place where he had found 
it. Only three of the community we have be- 
come acquainted with remained at Shepheard’s, 
namely, Miss Emerson, the Masher, and our hero. 
The Parson had swept his helpmate away in 
a torrent of conjugal indignation ; the Misses 
Jenkins had departed for Alexandria en route to 
Italy ; and Mr Cotton had found that he could 
no longer stay away from ‘Hengland’ and the 
rise and fall of the money market: he wished 
to be on the spot. But before dismissing him 
from our pages, it is only fitting to remark that 
he never forgot that last evening on the Nile boat 
and the attentions which were then paid him. 
Until he married, he used to rhapsodise on the 
‘doocid fine women’ who appreciated his wit and 
lively conversation. On his attempting, however, 
some weeks after his marriage, to enlarge on the 
subject and glorify the occasion thereof, he met 
with such a sarcastic rebuff from his wife that 
he relegated the little episode to the pages of the 
past, which are usually kept turnec down and 
under lock and key. As for poor Miss Priscilla 
Jenkins, she never forgot the handsome Doctor ; 
and even the snappish Miss Hester would at times 
regretfully dream of ‘those lovely eyes.’ 

‘Tt was at this time that Dr von Eberstein made 
the acquaintance of Colonel Merritt, and related 
to him what the Colonel called ‘the richest joke 
he ever heard.’ 

The intimacy between Miss Emerson and the 
Professor grew apace. He discovered in her a 
kindred mind, a breadth of perception and 
thought which he had never expected to find 
in a woman; and she, recognising his sterling 
qualities and honesty of mind and _ purpose, 
thought more highly of him from day to day. I 
believe the Masher stayed on partly from curi- 
osity, and partly because he wished to see whether 
the other ladies at the hotel would behave to- 
wards the Professor in a similar fashion to those 
who had been on the boat with him. He was 
not a The unhappy German became, 
much to his embarrassment, the lion of the hotel, 


and would at times seek refuge in his room, 
where he smoked incessantly, and tore his hair 
with bewilderment. 

One fine evening, Miss Emerson and Von Eber- 
stein were strolling in the garden, when the 
former said quietly : ‘Doctor, ] have never seen 
what it is you always carry in that little box 
in your waistcoat pocket. Will you show it 
to me?’ 

‘Certainly, my dear lady.’ And he extracted 
the bronze scarab and laid it in her palm. As 
he did so, it seemed to both as though an electric 
shock had passed through them. The Doctor’s 
heart rose to his lips, and the words he had 
rv ees been longing to speak came flowing 
orth. 

‘Miss Emerson, I am but a r German Pro- 
fessor, but I love you very dearly; you must 
have seen it. Have I any hope that you will 
return my affection ?” 

She was silent for a while, twisting the little 
beetle this way and that in her hand. Then: 
‘Are you in earnest, Doctor von Eberstein ?’ 

He drew himself up bravely before her. ‘I 
am so much in earnest, Miss Emerson, that I 
have come to regard you as a part of my life. I 
am not good at fine phrases; my life has been 
passed in study. But I can honestly and truth- 
fully declare to you that I have never said to 
any woman what I have now said to you. If 
a reject my suit, I do not say, as some do, that 

shall go to the dogs or do anything foolish. 
Né-é! That would be cowardly. But I do say 
that in that case I will never ask another woman 
to share my life with me. It is a poor life, but 
I lay it at your feet.’ 

She was silent again for a few moments, and 
then, turning to him with a bright smile on her 
face, said: ‘I believe you, Carl; and I will trust 
myself to you.’ 

With a slight ejaculation, he drew her into 
his arms and kissed her: ‘It is our betrothal,’ 
he said. 

During the next half-hour, as they paced to 
and fro, he confided to her the whole secret of 
his journey to Egypt, and showed her the ancient 
parchment which had led him to undertake 


She mused awhile, and then asked : ‘So you 
do not know the powers which this little scarab 
is supposed to possess ?’ 

He shook his head solemnly. 

To his astonishment, she broke into a peal of 


ringing laughter. ‘Oh, Carl, how stupid you 
are! Why, I guessed them at once. Now,’ she 
continued, ‘you just lock it up and don’t carry 
it about with you until you wre allowed.’ And 
she returned it to him. Again that electric shock 
seemed to flash through both. ‘Now you notice 
how the ladies will treat you.’ 

That evening, sure enough, Doctor von Eber- 
stein was left in peace. He was not the recipient 
of embarrassing attentions from the feminine 
portion of the community, and he was devoutly 
thankful therefor. He didn’t understand the 
reason; but he had his orders, and that was 
sufficient for him. After some days of this rest 
and quietness, his mistress commanded him to 
come down to dinner with his scarab in his 
pocket. The old annoyance was promptly re- 
vived, and the badgered lover could not obtain 
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five minutes’ uninterrupted conversation with his 
fiancée, who seemed to enjoy his predicament. 

The next morning she asked him with a smile : 
‘Well, cannot you now guess at the peculiar 
properties of your scarab 9” 

He answered slowly: ‘I do not know, but it 
seems to me that whenever I have it about me, 
I am most troubled with unwelcome atten- 
tions.’ 

‘Of course that’s it! Don’t you see that who- 
ever is its possessor is an object of attraction to 
the other sex ?’ 

‘So-o-07’ said he, thoughtfully, with the long 
German drawl, ‘Then I shall lock it up, and no 
one shall carry it about.’ 

‘Lend it to me, Carl,’ said Miss Emerson with 
a wicked twinkle in her eyes. 

*‘Né-€! Gott bewahre!’ he replied hastily. 

‘But I want to have some fun with it’ And 
after much coaxing, she had her own way. 

Miss Emerson took a malicious delight in show- 
ing the little antique to the oldest and ugliest 
people in the room, and then casually begging 
them to retain it for a short time until she 
returned. Then, accompanied by Von Eberstein 
and Colonel Merritt—who now a in 
the secret—she would plant herself in some quiet 
corner and survey the effects of her practical 
joke, which were as amusing to her co-con- 
spirators as herself. Old men and young men, 
all deserted their partners, and clustered round 
the delighted but bewildered possessor, for the 
time, of the talisman. The younger ladies were 
furious. Then Miss Emerson would glide softly 
up to her victim and reclaim her scarab, thanking 
the unfortunate individual most affectionately for 
having taken care of it; and then the galaxy 
of admirers would desert the elderly lady, and 
hover around Miss Emerson until she gave up 
the lodestone to Von Eberstein and bade him 
lock it away. 

As the period of our hero’s leave approached 
its expiration, he reminded his fiancée that she 
had promised to return with him to Germany 
as his wife. She acquiesced in the reasonableness 
of the proposition ; and a month later there was 
a very pretty wedding. I don’t know whether 
she wore the scarab about her somewhere, but it 
was certainly a fact that the male portion of the 
spectators of the ceremony unanimously declared 
that the bride was the loveliest woman they had 
ever set eyes on; while the ladies eulogised 
Doctor von Eberstein’s looks, and his eyes in par- 
ticular. The couple may have worn it turn 
about, but I can’t say. 


On the second evening ott from Alexandria, 
Doctor and Mrs von Eberstein were leaning 
against the bulwarks of the big steamer, listening 
to the measured thud of the screw, and watching 
the calm moonlit sea as they sped along. 

‘Carl, dear, said Mrs von Eberstein, ‘do you 
place any great value on that little scarab of 


yours 

‘Why, no; not now,’ he answered. ‘I think 
it is a very dangerous possession for any one. 
I shall never dare to tell the story of it, for 
I should not be believed, nor would I care to 
try its powers any more.’ 

‘Have you got it about you now, dear ?” 

*Yes—in my waistcoat pocket, as usual.’ 


* Kiss me, Carl.’ 

And as he took her in his arms, her deft fingers 
slipped into his waistcoat pocket and brought 
out the little box. 

‘You will always love me, Carl ?’ 

* Always, my dear.’ 

‘Then’—— And she stretched her arm over 
the vessel’s side ; her fingers opened ; there was a 
momentary flash of light, and the Sacred Beetle 
had vanished for ever from human eyes. 


OUR BANK, 
BY DEPOSITOR NUMBER ONE. 


Tue old Lady of Threadneedle Street does not 
concern herself about Our Bank, neither do the 
makers of guide-books for London ; therefore, it 
is not necessary to point out the exact locality 
in which it stands; suffice it to say that it 
is attached to a fairly prosperous Co-operative 
Society, and is of the genus known as ‘ Penny.’ 
The founders of our bank were men of simple 
minds and kindly hearts, who thought it right, 
with the intent of ‘teaching the young idea,’ to 
decorate the inside page of the little deposit 
books with homely mottoes, or, as they called 
them, ‘good words.’ ‘A Penny saved is a Penny 
gained.’ 


‘If youth did know what age would crave, 
Many a shilling youth would save,’ 


‘There is many a poor creature now crawling 
through life, miserable himself, and the cause of 
misery in others, who might have lifted up his 
head and prospered, if he had begun early to 
save his pennies.’ And others of a like character. 
One—the last on the list—having a peculiar 
attraction for the eye by reason of its quaint 
emphasis : ‘ Resolve never to be poor. Whatever 
you have, spend less.’ 

Years have rolled by; perhaps dignity has 
grown with numbers; our depositors are now 
counted by thousands; but is it, one wonders, 
to the advantage of the present generation of 
‘young ideas’ that these trite and homely sayings 
have been discarded, and their places filled with 
rules and regulations couched in legal phrases ? 

If one were to ask a small depositor in the 
motto days, ‘What is written inside your book ?’ 
out would come the sayings in a string. But ask 
the same question to-day, and it is safe to guar- 
antee that not one in twenty has read the rules, 
let alone committed them to memory. After all, 
the rules of our bank are but few, and anything 
but stringent; and perhaps it is this absence of 
red-tapeism which makes it popular among a class 
not generally credited with thrifty habits. ’Arry 
and ’Arriet are not fond of the Post-office Bank, 
for instance, with its documents and signings ; 
but they like our bank—‘’Cos yer can ’ave yer 
money out w’en yer wants to without any fuss.’ 
And they do have it out too. No need to refer 
to an almanac to tell when bank holidays are 
near—a glance at the withdrawal column of our 
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ledger is quite sufficient. One must confess that 
’Arry and ’Arriet are not permanently thrifty, 
and that the sums they save seldom amount to 
pounds ; but again and again the effort is made 
to ‘get a few shillings by’ in view of a rainy day 
or special event. The amounts entered also vary 
in accordance with the financial barometer for the 
time being. ‘Can’t spare more this week, guv’nor ;? 
and twopence is bounced down on the desk with 
an ‘I-care-for-nobody’ air that is quite refreshing. 


The laws governing Our Bank dictate that not | 
more than five shillings shall be received as one | 
deposit ; but we feel much inclined to break this | 
law when our friend comes one week with six or 
seven shillings, and says, when the regulation is 
pointed out to him: ‘Oh, well, I may as well 
chuck the other bob away, for it’s bound to go.’ 

At the present moment there is a Bill before 
Parliament which proposes to raise the amount 
receivable to ten shillings. If this becomes law, 
it will be good news to our friend and others of 
his class. 

Perhaps the best example of the notions of 
thrift entertained by this class of depositor, is 
furnished by the young man who appeared at 
the desk one evening sans collar—and probably 
shirt—and proffered this request: ‘1-warnts-ter- 
shuv -in-er-bob-en-pull-it-art-(out) - ergin-nex- 
week,’ Being learned in the vernacular by long 
training, we were able to translate this to mean 
that the young man desired to deposit one shilling 
and withdraw the same at a week’s notice. Not 
wishing to discourage even this spasmodic effort 
at saving, we took the ‘bob,’ giving in return a 
little homily on the value of a more continuous 
system; but, unfortunately, we have forgotten 
whether the homily took effect, or whether the 
bob was ‘pulled out,’ as desired. 

Not all our depositors are of this rough-and- 
ready shiftless type, of course; but they pre- 
dominate, because the neighbourhood round Our 
Bank is known as a poor, not to say low, one. 
There are several well-known persons—known to 
the police, that is—who habitually use Our Bank, 
among them a whole family of burglars, several 
of the members of which do not require to save 
at the present time ; also several nice old ladies, 
whose periodical visits are a thing to be dreaded, 
so powerfully does the odour of their favourite 
beverage pervade them. One could hardly be 
civil, for instance, to the old creature who says, 
with what she, no doubt, takes to be an insinu- 
atingly friendly manner : ‘ Please, my dear, let me 
have a book for my dear little boy ; he’s gone to 
his dear little school, and I wants to save his dear 
little ha’pence for him till he comes back. It 
was a known fact that the ‘dear little boy’ in 
question was spending his time in a Reformatory, 
and that the ‘dear little ha’pence’ would be 
wanted in a week or so to help to prepare our old 
friend for a visit to the lock-up ; so the book was 
handed over without comment, and with the best 


grace possible under the circumstances, 


It is frequently matter for speculation as to 
where some of our depositors keep their books 
when they do get them, they acquire such an 
exceptional degree of dinginess. How exceptional, 
may be gathered from the fact that it is almost 
impossible to touch them except with the extreme 
tips of one’s fingers. 

However, the struggles of poverty in its easier 
moments to defend itself against the more direful 
strain of the inevitable rainy day, are often too 
pathetic for laughter or scorn ; and many are the 
tales of valiant striving to keep heads above water 
a reach the ears of those who officiate at Our 

nk, 

There is a necessary rule that for all sums 
withdrawn a certain specified notice must be 
given ; but need it be said that this rule is often 
broken. One week out of work and the cupboard 
is bare, and ‘If you can’t let me have it to-night, 
I must pawn his things for bread ;’ or, ‘I haven’t 
another penny in the world’ is the too frequent 

leading. Be it noticed that the money is never 
Siemeded, always asked for, often with a humble 
apology, quite unwarranted, except for the know- 
ledge that our bank is too great a convenience to 
be misused. 

There is quite an amusing display of gratitude 
expressed by some of our depositors, even when 
entering in their moneys. One old Irish washer- 
woman, with a face as round, rosy, and clean as a 
pippin, and a smile as bright as a summer day, 
always drops a funny little curtsy when handing 
in her book and money; and says, ‘Thank ye 
kindly, sir,’ when receiving it back with the item 
—which, by the way, she is unable to read—duly 
entered. There is another Irishwoman who, some 
years ago, was left a widow with two or three 
fatherless children. She was poor, ignorant, and, 
one must confess, dirty ; but she determined that 
her should have in if 

ssible ; so every penny she could scrape or the 
gather into a book for child, 
never to be trespassed upon until wanted to give 
them a start out into the world. 

Some months ago, she came with pride to draw 
several pounds—‘ The first I’ve ever touched ’— 
to get her girl an outfit before sending her to an 
Institution where she would be taught a useful 
trade. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘1’ve only the boy and 
little one to bring on.’ 

These people are among our regular customers ; 
and we have now been established long enough to 
see & whole generation of small depositors pass 
through the stages of boy and girlhood to man 
and womanhood, bringing in turn other small 
depositors to carry on the line. One’s recollec- 
tions of some of these depositors are very vivid. 
For instance, there was the little old lady whose 
delight it was to open a new account for each 
grandchild immediately on its arrival in this vale 
of tears—once, before the young person had even 
a name—and whenever opportunity served, she 
would dilate on the beauty, cleverness, and pro- 
gress of each child in turn. At last there were 
as many as ten books, the right disposal of the 
pennies in each of which was a source of great 
excitement to her and considerable hindrance to 
us, By-and-by, as years went on, the children 
were able to relieve grandmother of her task 
occasionally, and presently her visits became few 
and far between—the ao tired her, she said ; 
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and now, for some years, she has not been at all, 
and we have lost trace of her. The children may 
still be among our depositors, but one fancies that 
it was our old friend’s personality and her fond 
love which gave them any individuality, for it 
would be hard to pick them out now for any 
cleverness or beauty above the average. 

Then there was the bright lad whose open 
handsome face won our regard. It wanted only 
half a word to draw from him all his hopes 
and aspirations and the details of his daily life. 
Presently, he finds a place in a City office, and 
with delight tells the amount of his salary and the 
fact that the money deposited is saved by walking 
to town each day. By-and-by the amount dwindles 
toa very small sum. ‘Only wears out shoe-leather 
to walk, you know.’ As his collars grow in 
height and cuffs in length, so his deposits decrease 
in number, till he only appears at rare intervals 
to make deposits for brothers and sisters.) When 
questioned about himself, he says with a jaunty 
air, ‘What’s the use of saving? Let’s make the 
most of things while we have them, I say.’ He, 
too, has not been to Our Bank for some time ; can 
it be that the pernicious philosophies of City life 
have oumaienily taken hold of his bright confiding 
nature? One hopes not, sincerely. 

Then, as an instance of development in another 
direction, we remember the young lady who suffers 
under the possession of an abnormally developed 
nasal organ, This feature when large, 1s popularly 
supposed to indicate strength of character ; but, 
in the strict canons of art, does not conduce to 
perfection of beauty ; and when this young lady 
first began to attend Our Bank, no attempt was 
made by those in charge of her to minimise the 
inharmonious effects of her too prominent feature 
by the assistance of art in dress. She generally 
appeared in a small round hat, and with her 
hair strained back from her face and done up in 
a tight plait at the back. As she grew older, 
however, and could take these matters into her 
own hands, one soon noticed a difference. The 
hair was brought forward and allowed to 


replaced the small round one; and she generally 
contrived to have some show of white, or a loose 
fluffy scarf round her neck, so that to-day her 
erstwhile defect serves but to give her a pleas- 
antly striking 

Occasionally, Our Bank gains a tinge of romance, 
when we find a young man and woman with 
different surnames who have been industriously 
accumulating capital for some time, giving notice 
to withdraw simultaneously ; and we discover 
that they require the money to set up house- 
keeping together. It is a singular thing, but the 
officials of Our Bank seem to have an intuitive 
understanding when the money is wanted for this 
purpose ; there is an ill-concealed smile on the 
faces of the withdrawers, which tells its own tale ; 
and we generally try to add a trifle of interest in 
the shape of a congratulatory word. 

A novelist in search of names for his characters 
might do worse than dip into the ledger of Our 
Bank. It goes without saying that there is rather 
above than below the average number of Tom 
Smiths and John Joneses ; but we consider ‘ Tem- 

rance Sherry’ and ‘Temperance Allport’—the 
t atter surname being acquired by marriage—to be 


somewhat unique. It is possible to make a regu- 


lation make-a-fuss-about -nothing-and-live-happy- 
ever-after heroine of ‘Clare Mildmay’ or ‘Jessie 
Jenkinson ;’ to invest ‘Jeanette Ducrane’ with 
fierce and dark passions, or to turn ‘Malanie 
Turpen’ and ‘Kathleen Killeen’ into heroines 
of the harum-scarum order. ‘Absalom Hake’ 
and ‘Abigail Knock’ are of the uncompromis- 
ingly severe type; but one almost hopes that 
‘Primrose Wood’ will never change her surname, 
so charming is the suggestiveness of her quaint 
cognomen, ‘Philadelphia Grubby’ we count one 
of the curiosities of nomenclature. 

Our depositors, as a rule, are not burdened 
with a superfluity of Christian names. Frederick 
Williams and Mary Janes of course abound, but 
they sometimes manage to arrive at good com- 
binations, as, for example, the delightfully alliter- 
ative ‘Richard Roland Radford.’ Of surnames 
we have whole families of ‘ Muddles,’ ‘ Wadlings, 
and ‘Grubers ;’ and there used to be a ‘ Pitch- 
fork’ among our members. 

Have we ever been defrauded? One or two 
attempts have been made by means of forged 
entries to swell the withdrawable balance ; but 
our depositors are not skilful in the use of the 
pen, and the forgeries have been instantly 
detected. Once Our Bank was made the medium 
of an impudent and ingenious fraud on _trades- 
men in the neighbourhood ; but the offender was 
soon brought to book. Quite recently, a lad with 
a passion for the sea managed to raise the means 
of getting his heart’s desire by stealing his father’s 
deposit book and withdrawing the money ; but 
such cases are remarkably rare. 

The directors of Our Bank do not indulge 
themselves in an annual dinner; but every now 
and again they give the juvenile members an 
entertainment in the shape of a magic-lantern 
show, accompanied by a generous distribution of 
buns, oranges, and sweets, and wild is the ex- 
citement when the tickets are given out. 

The rebate of Board School fees had an im- 
mensely stimulating effect on the business of Our 


| Bank, a large number of new accounts being 
fall loosely round the face; a large shady hat | 


opened. 

Many of the early promoters and most zealous 
voluntary helpers at Our Bank have passed away ; 
but were they aware of our present position, 
they would rejoice, we feel sure, in the success 
resulting from their earnest efforts. Our Bank 
has touched a class who would not perhaps be 
reached by any other agency, a class too inde- 
pendent to brook ‘charitable’ assistance, and too 
unlearned to take easily to the Post-office. 

While we have spoken most about what may 
be termed the intermittent depositor, there are 
still very many who have persisted in a regular 
course of systematic saving; and if the final 
result is not riches, yet the limit allowed by the 
law—twenty been over and over 
again reached by the most unlikely-looking 
depositors. 

t is estimated that in banks similarly attached 
to Co-operative Societies there are now over one 
hundred thousand depositors, holding a capital 
of over one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 

et the chief value of these banks is felt to be, 
however, not so much in this accumulation of 
capital, as in the aid they afford to preparation 
for the hundred-and-one small exigences of every- 
day life, and in the teaching they almost un- 
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consciously give in habits of forethought and 
thrift. For this, if for no other reason, one may 
say, as we feel sure our old Irishwoman would 
say, ‘Good luck to them.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Tue World’s Fair at Chicago marks an era 
in human progress which will not be soon 
forgotten. On account of its vast size and com- 
prehensiveness, it will stand out from all enter- 
prises of the kind, and will create as much 
sensation in the civilised world as did the 
rototype of all International Exhibitions in 
1851. In one respect it far outshines its fore- 
runners, and that is in its display of electrical 
applications. In the last twenty years the 
applications of electricity have been marvellously 
developed; so much so, that many new and 
important industries have sprung up from it. 
Of these we need only mention the telephone, 
the incandescent carbon filament, and electric 
traction for railways. These inventions alone 
will make the closing years of the nineteenth 
century ever memorable, and they are worthily 
illustrated at the great Exhibition at Chicago, 

Increased swiftness in ships—the substitution 
of iron and steel for wood—steam and the screw 

ropeller for the unbought wind—these all 
Soend improvement in the manner of fixing a 
ship’s position on the waste of waters. Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Beehler, United States Navy, of 
the Washington Hydrographic Office, has devised 
an instrument to be known as the ‘Solarometer,’ 
by means of which a ship’s geographical position 
and the error of her compass may be obtained 
directly by observations of the heavenly bodies, 
whenever visible, without having to make the 
usual elaborate computations. Star observations 
are too frequently disregarded, and the sextant 
is useless when the horizon is obscured, even 
though the sun shine brightly in the celestial 
concave. The Solarometer will be specially valu- 
able in just such an emergency, for it is rare that 
a star is not visible for a few moments on any 
given night, and the horizon no longer requires 
consideration. Safety of large liners will doubt- 
less be ensured by the use of the Solarometer ; 
but, inasmuch as three hundred and eighty 
pounds of mercury are required, it is not improb- 
able that its weight and cost will militate against 
general adoption by navigators. 

The German Admiralty have recently adopted 
a flashing light for signalling purposes—-the 
invention of Professor Schevin—the principle of 
which is a stream of powdered magnesium, which 
is caused to fall into a benzine flame. The flashes 
are so bright that they are said to be visible by 
daylight at a distance of six miles, which statement 
is probably an exaggeration. We may mention 
that a lamp very similar to this, in which a 
powder consisting largely of magnesium is pro- 
pelled into a spirit-flame, was devised about 
sixteen years ago in our own country by Captain 
Colomb, and was, if we remember rightly, 
ge by our Admiralty and adopted by them. 

he recent use of the flashlight for photo- 
graphic purposes has, doubtless, renewed attention 
to this method of signalling. 


A writer in an American paper called ‘The 
Rural New Yorker’ dwells upon the advantage 
of soaking potato-seed tubers in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate previous to planting, as a 
sure remedy against the blackened condition of 
potatoes known as potato scab. He asserts that 
the disease is due to a parasitic cause which 
operates from below, and that, therefore, the 
common expedient of spraying the plants is 
simply a waste of energy. The paper is illus- 
trated by photographs, which show the condition 
of the doctored tubers and those which were 
untreated side by side; and it is pleaded that 
the treatment is easy of application, and results 
in an increased yield of potatoes. The plan 
recommended is to soak the seed-tubers for one 
and a half hours ‘in a one one-thousandth solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate.’ It is not quite clear 
what strength of solution is here indicated ; if 
it means one part of the salt in one thousand 
parts of water, this would be equal to one ounce 
to six gallons, which would be, we should think, 
needlessly strong for such an active poison. 

Weather forecasts are being promulgated in 
New England in an altogether novel manner. 
On the summit of Mount Washington, an electric 
search-light is placed, and flashes its warnings 
over the surrounding country, the signals being 
well seen at a distance of eighty miles. From 
Boston the local forecast official sends out daily 
three hundred printed copies of weather fore- 
casts for the next twenty-four hours. These go 
by rail, and are dropped at the various stations 
en route. At these stations the forecasts are 
immediately displayed, each in a frame provided 
by the Weather Bureau. It is found that this 
is the quickest method of bringing the forecasts 
under the notice of the public. 

We have already noticed in these columns the 
introduction of what is called a Hydrocycle, that 
is, a boat which is propelled by paddle-wheel 
or screw worked pedal fashion by the occupant 
or occupants. Such a vessel with a crew of three 
can now often be seen on the reaches of the 
Upper Thames, accomplishing with ease a speed 
of six miles per hour ; and this same hydrocycle 
has recently distinguished itself by beating the 
sculling record for the journey between Oxford 
and Putney, a distance of one hundred and two 
miles. In this journey there are thirty-one 
locks, and the delay in getting through them is 
often very vexatious, The sculling record was a 
trifle over twenty-three hours; but the hydro- 
cycle covered the distance in nineteen hours, 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
work of propelling this novel form of boat is 
more or less exhausting than rowing. Possibly, 
this would be a matter governed by individual 
temperament and habit. 

The Special Commission appointed under the 
auspices of ‘The Lancet’ to inquire into the 
water-supply and drainage of the city of Chi- 
cago, in view of the numbers of persons attracted 
by the World’s Fair, reports that the water, 
taken from different points on Lake Michigan, 
is free from objection, provided that due care is 
exercised in filtering it, and that the water be 
cooled without contact with ice. It is obvious 
that if ice of unknown origin be placed in water 
to lower its temperature, previous filtration is 
rendered futile. 
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In a country parish not far from London a new 
form of water-cart may be seen in action, which 
seems to us a distinct improvement upon the 
ordinary kind. The water from the cart is dis- 
charged into a trough, below which are two hori- 
zoutal partitioned wheels, which revolve at a 
rapid rate, and are geared to the main wheels of 
the cart. The water as fast as it rans upon these 
wheels is cast abroad in fine spray by centrifugal 
motion. This is a far more effective manner of 
laying the dust than the usual plan of flooding 
the road with water. Cyclists especially will 
rejoice in a method of watering which stops the 
dust without waterlogging the roads and making 
their progress slow. 

Mr Watson Smith recently delivered before 
the Chemical and Physical Society of University 
College, London, a lecture on Diseases incident 
to Workpeople in Chemical and other Industries. 
With regard to that terrible disease of the jaw 
(necrosis) which attacks workers with phosphorus, 
the author tells us that the danger is far greater 
in the match factories than in those where the 
phosphorus is made. By using red or amorphous 
an conga such as is now the custom in manu- 
acturing matches which strike only on the box, 
all risk of disease is obviated. It is mostly in 
the small factories abroad where the yellow phos- 
phorus is used, and it is impossible to stop the 
mischief without State interference. Referring 
to the new method of white-lead manufacture in 
which the carbonate gives way to the sulphate, 
the lecturer pointed out incidentally that the 
sulphate would be converted into carbonate by 
sodium bicarbonate. Hence, if a person is exposed 
to the dust of lead sulphate, a draught of the 
ordinary effervescing beverages may at once pro- 
duce in his digestive organs the actively poison- 
ous lead carbonate. 

The ‘Pathfinder’ is a novel vessel which has 
been designed and built by Messrs Merryweather, 
the well-known fire engineers, and its purpose is 
to act as an hydraulic dredger, a floating fire- 
engine, or as an appliance for pumping out sub- 
merged ships. At its bow is a well, through 
which can be sunk a telescopic tube of copper, 
the other end of which is connected with a 
powerful steam-pump. This tube delivers a 
powerful jet of water upon any shoal which 
requires deepening, and very quickly removes it. 
At a recent trial on the Essex coast, five different 
portions of a shallow were thus operated upon in 
thirty-two minutes, an average increase of depth 
of eleven feet being obtained ; and the amount 
of excavation was roughly estimated at one hun- 
dred tons of solid matter. It may be pointed out 
that by this system and by working at ebb-tide, 
the matter removed from a water-way is carried 
away piecemeal, and deposited over a large area ; 
there is therefore no necessity of taking away 
the removed soil in barges, as is customary in 
other methods of dredging. 

It is said that an experiment was lately made 
at West Lynn in order to test the tractive power 
of electricity against steam. A locomotive engine 
was coupled to a large electric car, and at the 
same moment they were started in opposite direc- 
tions. At first, neither gained any advantage ; 
but when sand was thrown on the track, the 
electric car gained the victory. We are sorry 
that no more details of the experiment are forth- 


coming, for it would be interesting to learn the 
indicated horse-power both of the locomotive and 
of the steam-engine which furnished energy to 
the dynamo on the electric car. 

While in this country we have been mainly 
exercised in the problem of heating railway 
carriages, Indian engineers have been endeayour- 
ing to find some satisfactory way of cooling them. 
The latest device for this purpose is described in 
an Indian technical journal, and consists of an 
automatic arrangement by which curtains sus- 
pended across an open trap-door in the carriage 
are kept saturated with water. These curtains 
are let down over the fore-end of the carriage, 
covering the trap-door in whichever direction the 
train is travelling. In addition to this arrange- 
ment, there is a revolving punkah fitted with 
fans, which is kept in constant motion while the 
train proceeds on its way. 

A French paper recently pointed out that 
although asbestos was known by the ancients, 
who used it for crematory purposes, and although 
in more recent times it was spun into tablecloths, 
serviettes, &c., its applications were very limited 
until a few years ago, Twelve years back, nob 
more than four articles were made of asbestos, 
whereas now at least one hundred things are 
made from it, and the list is ever extending, 
One of the most interesting and important appli- 
cations of the material is in connection with 
ceramics, and it is believed that asbestds pottery 
will presently become very popular. The earthen- 
ware made from it has a peculiar fineness of 
grain which is unapproachable by any china- 
ware, and it can be made into statuettes, or 
enamelled so as to present a very attractive 
appearance. Asbestos pipes are highly appreci- 
ated by smokers; the material can be used for 
filtering the strongest acids; and as an insulator 
for electrical purposes it is unequalled. Asbestos 
is found in Siberia, the Tyrol, the Pyrenees, Green- 
land, Brazil, and Canada, There is no dearth 
of it, and its applications are on the increase. 

It is generally known that when the junction 
of two dissimilar metals is heated, an electric 
current is generated ; and upon this observation, 
made by Seebeck in 1821, many thermo-electrical 
devices have been based, some of these yielding 
sufficient electrical energy to be turned to practi- 
cal account. A new form of thermo-electric 
stove has recently been described by a corre- 
spondent of the ‘Times,’ and it is said to be 
capable of furnishing both heat and light for a 
room twenty-one feet square. The stove is about 
three feet high and twenty inches in diameter, 
and contains the metallic bars, which, heated on 
the slow-combustion principle, furnish current 
sufficient to light six glow-lamps each of eight 
candle-power. During the daylight hours the 
current from such a stove can be stored in 
accumulators and used when required. This 
Thermo-electric Stove is the invention of Dr 
Giraud, and can be seen at work at the office of 
Messrs Renshaw & Co., of Queen Anne’s Man- 
sions, Westminster. The fuel consumption is 
said to be only forty pounds of a mixture of 
anthracite coal and coke per twenty-four hours. 

Some very interesting ‘Notes on Gesso-work,’ 
by Walter Crane, appeared in the May number of 
the ‘Studio ;’ and it is there indicated that there 
is a revival of this form of art decoration, which | 
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is aptly described as being midway between 
painting and sculpture. There are many ancient 
examples of this beautiful form of decoration, 
which doubtless found its birth in Italy ; but its 
most popular modern exponent is the pastry- 
cook, who by similar means decorates with liquid 
sugary compound the ‘iced’ surface of a bride- 
cake. Gesso is a mixture of whiting, glue, and 
resin, or similar materials, which is employed in 
a semi-plastic and semi-liquid condition, so that 
it may be trailed from a brush so as to form lines, 
or masses which can be built up on a flat surface 
so as to produce forms of any required kind. 
The article referred to is illustrated by some 
beautiful examples by the author, and this 
method of decoration is shown to — very 
fine results, The necessary material is now sold 
in the form of a powder, which only requires to 
be mixed with water to be ready for use. 

The manufacture of silk from wood-pulp would 
seem to be at first sight as mythical as the ex- 
traction of sunbeams , a cucumbers ; but it is 
asimple fact that the work is now being accom- 
plished, and that a mill for the manufacture of 
the silk is in full operation at Besangon. The 

rocess is that of M. de Chardomnet, and is 
Seontibed in detail in a recent Report by the 
United States consul at St Etienne. It may be 
summarised as follows: The wood-pulp, such as 
is employed in paper-making, after being care- 
fully purified by acid and dried in alcohol, is 
dissolved in a mixture of pure ether and alcohol, 
thus forming a viscous collodion like that used 
in photography. This collodion is placed in a 
vessel, where, under air-pressure, it is first of all 
forced through a filtering apparatus, and then 
into a horizontal tube having a number of glass 
exit tubes of very small bore. From these tubes 
the collodion issues in threads so fine that six of 
them must be combined to make a strand of the 
necessary consistency for weaving. On its exit, 
the thread passes through a vessel of water, which 
robs it of its surplus ether and alcohol, and thus 
helps it to become solid. It is also subsequently 

ed through a bath of ammonia, which takes 
rom it its highly inflammable properties. It is 
believed that this silk has a great future before 
it; but whether it will prove a dangerous rival to 
the product of the silkworm remains to be seen, 

The Meteorological Society is anxious to 
secure the co-operation of amateur photographers 
throughout the country in forming a collection 
of photographs which it is thought may be useful 
in helping to solve many problems connected 
with that branch of science to which it devotes 
attention. Firstly, a collection of groups of cloud 
photographs is wanted, from which it is hoped 
a better cloud-nomenclature can be drawn up 
than the one which now obtains; and more 
especially are required those delicate breaths of 
vapour known as cirrus clouds, which are so often 
seen high overhead. Hints on the best way of 
securing these difficult objects can be obtained 
from the Society ; but we may mention here that 
the best results are obtained by using a mirror 
of black glass as a medium for reflection between 
objects and lens, The appearance of the bolder 
forms of cloud on the approach of a thunder- 
storm will also form valuable photographs. 
Beyond these, pictures of lightning are asked 
for, and pictures of any kind which afford evi- 


dence of atmospheric disturbances, Photographs 
of damage resulting from floods, unusual wind- 
storms, and the like, will also be acceptable. We 
feel quite sure that many amateur photographers, 
whose usual work is of a comparatively aimless 
character, will be glad to join in a scheme which 
will give them the consciousness that they are 
contributing to a good cause. 

To those who have an interest in the preserving 
of fresh eggs, the following notes from a corre- 
spondent may be useful: ‘ Last year we had some 
eggs, as an experiment, rubbed over with vase- 
line, and then packed in boxes with dry salt. 
The boxes were turned over every fortnight, to 
prevent the yolks settling and adhering to the 
shell. After the lapse of four months, the first 
box was opened, the eggs wiped clear from vase- 
line, and they were then boiled along with fresh- 
laid ones. As a matter of actual fact, it would 
have been difficult to distinguish one from the 
other, if we had not known that some of the eggs 
had been preserved. This year we commenced 
preserving by the same method cnly eight 
weeks before the time at which I write; and 
although the test is a much shorter one, it is 

uite sufficient to prove the value of the process. 
The fortnightly turning over is an essential 
feature, as it keeps the yolks in position ; and the 
impossibility of doing this with lime-water, brine, 
or any wet method, condemns these at once, on 
account of the adhesion of the yolk to the shell, 
irrespective of the flavour, which with most 
other processes is not at all satisfactory. The 
result of our test this year is as follows: The 
first lot of eggs preserved were laid March 12th, 
and were rubbed with vaseline and covered with 
salt on the 13th ; the lids of the boxes were then 
tied down, and the boxes turned upside down 
every fortnight or so, Eight weeks afterwards, 
the first box was opened ; two eggs were poached 
and found perfect ; two were boiled for two differ- 
ent persons who are in the habit of taking a new- 
laid egg daily. One of these two persons, not 
knowing the egg was a preserved one, remarked 
that it was very fresh and nice, but that the 
hens must be getting short of green food, as the 
yolk was paler than usual. This remark proved 
clearly that the egg was not passed over without 
critical notice ; and the fact that the yolk was 
sem is easily accounted for, as during March the 

ens were practically without green food, they 
being kept in confinement, and depending for green 
stuff on the garden waste and grass-cutting from 
the tennis lawn. The eggs had the curdy, milky 
appearance which fresh-laid ones lose in about 
two days, and also the inimitable flavour peculiar 
to those which have not been handled much.’ 


THE NEW WELDLESS CHAIN. 


THE use of chains dates far back into the world’s 
history, gold chains being frequently mentioned 
by the earliest Egyptian chroniclers. Turning, 
however, to modern times, the first extant pub- 
lished patent for chains was obtained in 1634 
by a blacksmith named Philip White, who 
sought, in his own words, ‘a way for the mooring 
of shippes with iron chaynes by finding out the 
true heating ppareing and temping of Iyron for 
that ppose, and that he hath nowe attayned to 
the true vse of the said chaynes, and that the 
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same wil be for the great saveing of cordage and 
safety of shippes, and will redound to the good 
of our common wealth.’ White was granted a 
patent for fourteen years, and paid five pounds 

r annum to the Exchequer at Westminster 
for rotection in making his ‘chaynes.’ 

The use of iron chains for mooring purposes 
in the British navy was advocated in 1690 by 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel ; but it was not until the 
commencement of the present century that their 
use for vessels became general, when, in the hands 
of numerous hard-headed, shrewd mechanics and 
inventors, the chain reached its present form and 
perfection, though it was some little time ere 
prices reached reasonable limits. 

It is on record that a vessel, built at Monkwear- 
mouth in 1809, had one chain cable, costing forty- 
three shillings per hundredweight ; indeed, such 
cee was deemed very moderate for those days ; 

or in 1811 chain cables averaged sixty pounds 
per ton, a rate which has gradually fallen to about 
twelve pounds or less per ton at the present day. 

Viewing the importance of the chain industry, 
special interest attaches to attempts now being 
made to introduce into the market a new class 
of Weldless Chain—namely, one whose links are 
formed in such a manner as to require no joint 
whatever. The strength of a chain is prover- 
bially that of its weakest link; and in like 
manner the strength of the link itself is that 
of its weakest part—namely, the weld or joint; 
and no further comment is necessary to demon- 
strate the superiority of a chain made - of links 
having no joint or weld whatever ; whilst, owin 
to the absence of such welding, a class of stee 
of much higher carbon, and therefore increased 
strength, can be used, those steels which weld well 
being the softer and weaker qualities. 

The design of the links of the new chain is 
exceedingly ingenious: the wire to form the 
link is bent into the shape of an elongated U, 
the ends of which are d through the next 
link, bent back, and finally twisted on themselves 
in such a manner as to leave no danger of slip- 
ping loose, nor, the ends being left pointing in- 
en is there any danger of their fouling any- 
thing. 

The chain is called by the makers the 
‘Triumph ;’ and experiments have lately been 
made by Professor Hele-Shaw, of University 
College, Liverpool, as to the comparative strengt 
of the weldless and welded chains. The strength 
of the new chain is remarkable, owing to the 
absence of all welding; and careful and reliable 
experiments have demonstrated it to have a 
breaking strain nearly double that of the single 
section of steel out of which it is made, and 
approximately three times that of the best British 
welded chains. 

The facility presented by the new chain for 
speedy expedition and economical manufacture 
forms a powerful factor in its favour, no fewer 
than a dozen machines being readily controlled 
by a single man assisted by one boy. These 
machines—which in themselves mark an im- 
portant advance in the chain industry, for up to 
the present time welded chains have been made 
mainly by hand—exhibit great ingenuity in their 
design ; and the facility with which they convert 
reels of wire into fathoms of the new weldless 
chain leaves little doubt as to the success of the 


invention we are now enabled to lay before our 
readers. The pee demand for their product in 
America has induced the patentees of the new 
chain to effect arrangements for laying down 
works in this country ; and it is anticipated that 
an establishment at Liverpool will shortly be in 
active operation. 
Without entering into details, or unnecessarily 
going into the minutie of quotations, we may 
riefly say that the new chain will be placed 
in the market at less than one-fifth the price 
at present ruling for a welded chain of equal 
strength ; whilst, moreover, the new chain would 
only weigh about one-half the weight of the 
welded, a desideratum of no small moment when 
large quantities have to be handled and carried. 
nough has been said to demonstrate the value 
of the new weldless chain, and to emphasise the 
far-reaching benefits to accrue to every industry 
using them, as well as to the public at large, from 


reduced cost, coupled with diminished weight and 
augmented strength. 


A TRANSFORMATION, 


*Twas but a narrow, city way 
Filled by a busy throng, 
Before I heard that sun-bright day 
A Blackbird’s joyous song ; 
Transformed was that squalid street 
The while his loud notes rang— 
The early dews were round my feet, 
The cowslips round me sprang. 


No common sounds were in my ear : 
I heard the ringdove's ery, 

The thrushes singing sweet and clear, 
The skylark’s chanson high ; 

The wind that fanned my brow had come 
O’er daisied hills and leas, 

O’er hollows pale with hawthorn foam 
And wild anemones. 


His amber rain the sun-god shed ; 
I saw the greening haze 

Of opening buds on boughs o’erhead ; 
I saw the gorse-gold’s blaze ; 

I saw the crimson fir-cones sway 
On odorous larch and pine : 

A Blackbird’s song on that spring day 
Made viewless glories mine. 
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